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"From the London La Belle Assemblee, of 1818. 


ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 
ELIZABETH CROMWELL. 


Tne wife of the Protector Cromwell was 
respectably and nobly descended, being the 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of the same 
family as the ancient Earls of Essex. She is 
described as a woman of exalted spirit, yet 
the greatest housewife of her time ; it always 
being said of her, that she was as capable of 
descending to the kitchen with propriety, as 
she was of acting in her exalted station with 
dignity ; and that she as deeply interested 
herself in steering the helm, as she had often 
done in turning the spit; for it is well known, 
she was as constant a spur to her husband, in 
the career of his ambition, as she had been to 
her servants in their culinary employments : 
an Italian author assures us, that Cromwell 
would never have assumed the government 
if it had not been at the instigation of bis wife. 
She survived Cromwell fourteen years, and 
at the time of the restoration she very pru- 
dently stole out of town, and lived for the re- 
mainder of her days in obscurity ; it is assert- 
ed by a’ respectable author that she ended her 
days in Switzerland. 


MRS, BRIDGET BENDISH. 
As Cromwell raised himself to so high a 
pinnacle of greatness, his family may truly be 


) classed amongst the illugtrious ; and speaking 


of the members of that family, it would be un- 
fair not to mention that éxtraordinary woman 
his grandaughter, Bridget lreton, who became 
the wife of Thomas Bendish, Esq. This fe- 
male descendant resembled him more than 
any one of his family, both in countenance and 
character, On some occasions she appeared 
with all the georgeous show and dignity of a 
Princess ; at others as the lowest drudge, be- 
ing a8 laborious as she was intelligent ip. the 
management in her salt works, When she 
had completely harassed herself with. werk, 
she cared not where she slept, nor what sho 
ate or drank. Never, in one instance, was 
her presence of mind known to forsake her ; 
and she was an utter stranger to fear. Her 
residence was at South-Town, near Yarmouth; 
and sometimes, after a day of hard drudgery, 
she would go to the Yarmouth mbly, 
where the loftiness of her manner, supe- 
riority of her understanding; never failed to 
procure her honor and respect. On no one 
occasion was she ever known to break her 
promise; but in common conversation she 
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never paid any regard to truth, and no one 
dared to repeat ahy news as intelligence 
which she told them. Her charity was am- 
ple, and was the éffect of her heart’s feelings 
as well as her hand; to exercise it she left 
her debts unpaid. Her piety was tinctured 
with enthusiasm; on particular occasions she 
would retire to her closet, fast, meditate and 
pray, till she worked up her spirit to a degree 
of rapture ; and then she would. regulate the 
rule of her conduct by the first text of scrip- 
ture that occurred to her, and which she look- 
ed upon as a diviné tevelation. She would 
frequently fawn, dissemble, and prevaricate, 
for the most low, and often sinister purposes : 
and she was, in short, both the jest and admi- 
ration ofall her friends, and even of her ser- 
vants, who, nevertheless, declared her to be 
one of the best of mistresses, She looked on, 
and revered her grandfather asa most consu- 
mate hero and dignified saint. 


= ; 
MRS, CLAYPOLE. 

Or a far different character was this gentle 
and truly illustrious female, the favorite daugh- 
ter of Oliver Cromwell: the most remarka- 
ble incident in her life is, that when on her 


death bed, she sent for her father, upbraided 
him with the blood he had spilt, and spoke for 


some time with uncommon empasis on his cru-. 


elty to Dr. John Hewit, whom he’ had caused 
to be beheaded for collecting money for the 
unfortunate and frugitive King Charles LI. to 
support him in hisexiJe. Her remonstrances 
sunk deep on thé mind of the usurper: his 
conscience took the alarm, and it is said he 
never enjoyed peace from that moment. 


Characters of Celebrated French Women. 


JUDITA, Second Wife of Louis te Debonnaire. 


Jupith too well knew her empire over the 
mind of her imbecile husband, and by her 
projects, aided by Duke Bernard to whom 
she was criminally attached, she sowed disor- 
der and misunderstanding amongst all those 
powers whom it was the interest of the king 
to attach to him. Her son Charles, aftér- 
wards king Charles the Bald, was then’ but 
six years of age. 

For several years her sole ambition was at 
work to secure the aggrandizement of her son; 
and while she had long been absent from her 
husband, the love of Louis increased towards 
her: at her return she enjoyed more power 
and influence than ever at court, which she 


abused as usual; endangering the safety of | propos 
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the state, the repose ofthe best of husbands, 
and all the rights of his children by a former 
marriage , to satisfy her ambitious views in fa- 
vor of her son Charles; and to this effect she 
fomented the misunderstanding between Lou- 
is and his eldest son, in order to make him de- 
clare in favor of Charles, who was crowned 
by his father, the monarch placing the sword 
by his side with his own bands, by the advice 
and with the approbation of all the nobles.— 
Judith pared nothing in testifying her joy ; 
the most splendid fetes were given, and yet 
the happiness of this ambitious woman was 
clouded over by Louis Germanicus having 
seized on the states of Charles as far as the 
Rhme, and Louis was languishing on a bed of 
sickness. After the death of Louis, her child- 
ren and those by the first marriage of the 
king, were ready to tear each other in pieces; 
her exorbitant demands for her son rendered 
her odious in the eyes of the nation, though 
during the life of Louis she never lost that 
hold she had of his affections. 


= 
ANTOINETTE DE PONS, 
MARCHIONESS OF GUERCHEVILLE. 


To this beautiful female who subdued the 
heart of the fickle Henry IV. of France, anoth- 
er once equally lovely in person, was obliged 
to yield, and give up for ever her once infat- 
uated lover. Brought up at the poli 
effeminate court of Henry Ill. Antoinette 
was possessed of that elegance and courtly 
ease which marks the well-born woman in 
every station, and which low-born wealth, 
with all the aids of finery and show, attempts 
toapeinvain. — 

Antoinette had contracted the etiquette of 
court politeness, without imbibing any of its, 
defects; it was no wonder then that she tri- 
umphed over the Countess de Guiche, who 
had scarce appeared twice at court. Young, 
lovely, asd accustomed to admiration, the vir- 
tue of Antoinette bad yet triumphed over 
every seduction of a luxurious court; it is 
not, however, likely that. she could view the 
conquest she had made over the heart of Hen- 
ry with indifference. However, her triumph 
did not so far bewilder ber understanding as 
to cause her defeat. The king continued to 
vanquish his enemies, but made no decided 
conquest over the mind and principles of the 
Marchioness. This caused him to descendt@” 
proposals of marriage, but Madame de Guer- 
cheville had rectitude and judgment sufficient 
to point out to him the absurdity of such a 
step, nor was she more moved by these 
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employed to overthtow her scruples. The passion of 
Henry fancied there could be no impropriety in ele- 
vating the widow of a real gentleman to the throne ; 
but this did not accord with the ideas of a women of 
euch a character as the Marchioness; and her refu- 
sals were accompanied with so much firmness as the 
king, at length, was compelled to ackwowledge the 
nutility of lis pursuits. 

Henry, tonched with so much merit, now sought 
only to procure for Antoinette a husband worthy of 
such a treasure, and accordingly married her to 
Charles Duphessis, Seigneur de Liancourt, after- 
wards Governor of Paris; and told his bride, that 
since he bad found her indeed a ledy of honor, she 
should be appointed to be that of the queen on the 
day of his marriage. He did not forget his promise, 
and Madame de Guercheville was named firs! jody of 
Xonour to Mary de Medicis. She went in that qual- 
ity to receive the Queen at Marseilles, and followed 
that Princess to Lyons. 

She served for many years as a model and example 
io the whole court, where she was cited as a rare 
proof of what personal virtue is able to withstand 
against the most insidious and attractive temptations. 
she died universally regretted after twelve years of 
widowhood. 
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THE NOVELIST.....,.. No. Il. 
THE SURPRISE. 


Tue night was dark and tempestuous, the thun- 
der howled terribly along the forest, and the occa- 
sional flashes of lightning, were all the light which 
served to guide Ellen to the tomb of her beloved Ed- 
ward ; her parents whom she lamented with all the 
tender sorrow of filial affection, but who, when alive, 
had opposed herwishes, were buried in the same grave- 
yard, thither every evening, whatever might be the 
weather, she repaired (attended by a faithful demes- 
tic, the only male servant she retained in her service, 
ulthough her parents had left her possessed of im- 
mcnse property,) to shed the tears of unavailing sor- 
row, at the tomb of her lover, and to mourn her lone- 
ly and Unhappy condition over that of her parents, 
she arrived at the spot, to which by her frequent vi- 
sits she had wort a path, but 4o her utter astonish- 
ment no vestige of her lover’s resting place remained; 
it was true he had not slept between a monument of 
g brass on marble,’ but merely a simple urn 
marked out of the spot, which Ellen, after the death 
of her parents had caused to be erected to his memo- 
ry—tBat now alas wa: gone,—in vain did Peter (the 
servant) grope about with his lanthorn; no trace of 
it was to be seen, and our heroine returned howe, una- 
bie to divine the cause of this sacrilidge, she had not 
be.n seated long, before her attention was arrested 
by « loud ktock at the door, which was immediately 
opened by Peter, and—Edward stood before her / /- 
though possessed by nature of all the courage and 
fortitude that ever inspired a female, she could not 
but be terror-struck at this supposed apparition, but 
she was not kept in doubt as to its reality—Lov- 
jiest and best,” exclaimed Edward, (for such indeed 
he was) “do we then meet agdin,”” while he threw 
his arms round her neck, and they mingled their tears 
together; joy, surprise, doubt and curiosity,were the 
emotions, which by turns agitated the breast of Ellen. 
Their history was simply this, her father had been one 
of the wealthiest men in North America, with whom 
(and a few servants)—she hed always resided, at his 
seat a few miles from B.—Edward, who was a young 
man of the most noble disposition and elevated mor- 
als, was on a visit to a friend, in whose family Ellen 
was very intimate ; it was here they had met, it was 
there they had formed that attachment, which death 
only can dissolve. There vas only one obstacle to their 
happiness, she knew ber father’s disposition, he had 
one fault—a fault common te mankind, and when 
the alliance was proposed, the question was not, 
is be virtuous? bul, is he rich? this blasted their 
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vows of constancy, bade each other farewell, and Ed- 
ward returned home to embark for some foreign 
country, racked by the tortures of disappointed love 
and almost recuced to dispair. Ellen became sudden- 
ly ill of a fever, which deprived her of hcr reason, 
she was in this situation,when she had imbiced the idea 
that be was dead, which impression could not be ef- 
faced after the recovery of her senses; and as his 
friends had removed she was not undeceived until his 
appearance this evening; the cause of the urn’s dis- 
appearing, was this, -dward, since their separation 
Lad followed the seas as master of a vessel, and hav- 
ing just returned, set out with two of his sailors, with 
the hope of once more seeingthe object of his affections 
—while they stopped at the Inn, tie sailors rambled 
out in the fields, and in the evening returned bring- 
ing the aforesaid monument, to their captain as ii re- 
corded his death, at the time he sailed on the last 
voyage; Edward,on seeing this, iminediately hastened 
te expose the error, to her whom he deemed had been 
imposed upon—and here we shail leave them—in the 
full enjoyment of that happiness which is founded on 
virtuous love. 


‘ 


PROFESSOR OF SIGNS, 
OR TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


Krive James VI. on removing to London, was 
waited upon by the Spanish Ambassadour, a man of 
erudition, but who had a crotchet in his head that 
every country should have a Prefessor of Signs, to 
teach him and the like of him to understand one 
another. The Ambassadour was lamenting one day, 
before the king, this great desjdcratum throughout 
all Europe, when the King, who was a queerish sort of 
man, says tohim: ‘Why, I have a Professor of Signs 
in the northernmost College in my dominions, viz :— 
at Aberdeen: but it is a vast way off, perhaps 600 
miles.’ ‘Were it ten thousand leagues off |] shall see 
him,’ says the Ambassadour, and am determined to 
set out in two or three days.’ The king saw he had 
committed binself, and writes, or causes to be writ- 
ten to the University of Aberdeen, stating the case 
and desiring the Professors to put him off some way, 
or make the best of him. The Ambassadour arrives, 
is received with great solemnity: but soon began to 
inquire which of them had the honor to be Professor 
of Signs? and being told that the Professor was ab- 
sent in the Highlands, and would not return nobody 
could say when,—says the Ambassadour, ‘I will wait 
his return though if were twelve months. Seeing 
that this would not do, and that they had him to en- 
tertain at a great expense al] the while, they contriv- 
ed a stratagem. There was one Geordy, a butcher, 
blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with much wit and 
roguery about him. He is got, told the story, and 
instructed to be a Professor of Signs, but not to speak 
on pain of death ! Geordy undertakes it. The Am- 
bassadour is now told that the Professor of Signs 
would be home next day, at which he rejoiced great- 
ly. Georgy is gowned, wigged, and placed ina chair 
of state in a room of the college, all the Professors, 
and the Ambassadour being in an adjoining room.— 
The Ambassadour is now shown into Geordy’s room, 
and left to converse, with him as well as a could, 
the whole of the Professors waiting the issue with fear 
and trembling. The Ambassadour holds up one of 
his fingers to Geordy ;—Geordy holds up two of his ; 
the Ambassadour holds up three—Geordy slinches 
his fist and looks stern. The Ambassadour then 
takes an orange from his pocket, and holds it ap ;— 
Geordy takgs a piece of a barley cake from his pock- 
et, and holds that up. After which the Ambassadour 
bows to him and retires to the other Professors, who 
anxiously enquire his opinion of their brother. ‘He 
ws a perfect meracie,’ says the Ambassadour, ‘i would 
not give him for the weelth of the Indies!” ‘Well, 
(says the Professors) to descend to particulars.”°— 
““Why,” says the Ambassadour, ‘I first held up one 
finger, denoting that there was but one God—he 
held up two, signifying that these are the Father and 
Son—I held — meaning the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, he clenched his fist, to say that these 












ing the goodness of God, who gives his creatures not | 


only the necessaries but the luxuries of life; upon 
which the wonderful man presented a piece of bread 
showing that it was the staff of life, and prefcrable to 
every luxury.”? ‘The professors were very glad that 


matters had turned out so well; the An:bassadour § 


soon after talzing his leave, they got Geordy to hear 
his version of the signs. ‘Well Geordy, how have 
you come on, and what think youof yourman?? ‘The 
scoundrel,’ said Geordy, ‘what did he do first, think 
ye? he held up one finger, as much as to say, you 
have but one eye! Then | held up two, meaning that 
my one eye was perhaps as cood as both his. hen 
the fellow held up three of his fingers, to say that 
there were but three eyes between us—and then | 
was so mad at the rascal, that | shook my fist at bim 
and would have given him a blow on the side of his 
bead, but for your sakes. Then the villain did not 
stop with his provocation here; but forsooth takes 
out an orange, as much as to say, your poor beggarly 
cold country cannot produce that! I showed him a 
piece of barley cake, meaning that I did not care a 
farthing for him, nor his trash neither, as long as I had 
this. But by all that’s good,’ concluded Geordy, *! 
am angry that I did not whip the scoundrel, for his 
impudence,”? 
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Harx! I hear the sound of horse shoes— 
Who rides that noble steed? Like the king of 
Shells he comes majestically along—Shade of 
departed Fingal; spur on his horse—like the 
mighty breaker of Shields he looks terrible. 
And hark! what nestling sounds are those 7— 
it is the thick lip’d Bard—his plaid floats in 
the wind like the banner of Cuthullen. He 
looks as if filled with the information of a 
whole library. And who is he reeling along 
like Cuthullen’s bark upon the mighty wave ” 
as straight as the Oak on Morvan’s hill. His 
locks blowing with the wind. His garment 
is brown, like Mona’s hair. The spirit of 

dark-eyed Turas whispers, “it is a Dandie.” 

CROMA. 


Interesting Discovery of a Lost Child. 


Tuoven the heinous crime of children steal- © 


ing has been most horribly prevalent during 
the latter end of the last century and the com- 
mencement of the present, yet the following 
anecdote is sufficient to prove that it was not 
unknown (although it was not pronounced as 
it ought to be, felony deserving of death) even 
in the year 1739. When Madame de Cam- 
bis, the wife of the French Ambassador at that 
period, was, on the death of her husband, 
preparing to return to ber native country, 
she had the good fortune to reclaim a child 
that had been stolen from a President de Par- 
kament. About two months before, the par- 
ents had sent over a description of their lost 
child; and one day as Madame de Cambis’ 
woman was crossing the hall of their house, 


she saw a beggar woman at the door with so J 


lovely a child that the waiting maid would 
carry it up to the ambassadress. The mo- 
ment that lady beheld it she saw it answered 
exactly to the description of the President’s 
child; and though it was all in rags, she re- 
marked it had on his head a black velvet cap 
curiously embroidered, and which she knew 
to be French work. On examining the child 
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more closely, she also discovered a mark on 
its person which had been designated in the 
description. The interesting little creatare 
was between four and five years of age, and 
Madame de Cambis, deeply affected, asked 
her if the beggar woman was her mother ?— 
‘Yes,” said the child, ‘but | had another mama 
once.’ On this she retained the child, and its 
parents despatched one of their family to 
England, who knew it was the same child that 
had been lost. 


=P 
ANECDOTE OF HANDEL, 


Hanpev had received a present of a dozen 
of excellent champaign; the quantity was too 
small to present before his friends, he there- 
fore reserved the delicious nectar for ‘a pri- 
vate sip. Some hours after, a party of friends 
were dining with him; he longed for a glass 
of his champaign, but could not think of a 
device for leaving the company. Of a sud- 
den he assumed a musing attitude, and strik- 
ing his forehead witn his finger, he cried out, 
“| have got one tought! I have got one tought!” 
(meaning thought). The companying imag- 
ining that he had gone to commit to paper 
some divine harmonious ideas, saw him depart 
with silent admiration. He returned to his 
friends, and very soon he had a second, third 
and fourth tought. A wag suspecting the fre- 
quency of St. Cecilia’s calls, followed Handel 
to an ajoining room, saw him enter a closet, 
embrace his loved champaign, and swallow, 
repeatedly, doses of the divine liquor. The 
discovery communicated infinite mirth to the 
company, and Handel’s tought became very 
soon proverbial, 


— 
A ROMANTIC INCIDENT IN REAL LIFE, 


A centieman in Suffolk had an estate of 
two thousand pounds a year; and an only son, 
who was brought up with the expectation of 
being heir to that fortune after his father’s 
death. This took place when he was just 
four-and-twenty ; but, when he came to look 
into his inheritance, he found the whole pro- 
perty so involved, that he had only left four 
hundred pounds a year, which proved to be 
in church lands. He lived on this for about 
twelve months, but, during that time, was ve- 
ry melancholy. He then again declared to 
his friends, that it was against his conscience 
to enjoy the revenue of what had belonged to 
the church, and that he could make himself 
easy in no other way but by restoring the 
lands; which he did, in spite of the persna- 
sion of all his relations to the contrary, and 
left himself with no more than an annuity of 
fifty pounds. In the neighborhood there was 
a Quaker, who always went once, and some- 
times twice, ayearinto Yorkshire, on business. 
At one house in that country he was received 
upon a footing of great intimacy an oid 
gentleman, who bad an only dang that 
was to be his heiress, elegant in her person, 
of good temper, and well accomplished.— 
The Quaker one day asked him why he did 
not get this young lady married? The gen- 
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tleman replied that it was what he wished to 
do, but he was determined never to dispose of 
ber but to aman whose principles he approv- 
ed, and who would come and settle upon the 
estate. If he could find such a person, he 
would give his daughter to him, though he 
was not worth a shilling. The Quaker re- 
lated to him the history of his neighbor ; and 
the old gentleman was so much delighted with 
his character, that be desired the Quaker to 
bringyim to his house the next time he came; 
and, uf the young people liked each other, it 
should be a match. The honest Quaker re- 
turned home, and, with great pleasure, told 
the young gentleman the prospect of his good 
fortune—but was surprised to find all the ar- 
guments he could use wanted force to prevail 
on him to go. He declared that he would ra- 
ther live upon his small annuity all his days, 
than marry a woman he did not previously 
love, though she possessed the wealth of the 
Indies. When the time drew near for the 
Quaker to go again into Yorkshire, he applied 
toa relation of the young gentleman, with 
whom he lived, and shewed him several let- 
ters from the lady’s father, requesting him to 
bring his friend along with him. By the im- 
portunity of his relation, and the Quaker’s in- 
treaty, the youth was at length prevailed on 
to accompany him; but under a feigned name, 
and only a8 an acquaintance whom he had 
met by accident on the road. Matters being 
thus settled, he set out with the Quaker, and 
was introduced to the old gentleman and his 
daughter. They were all three so well pleas- 
ed with each other, that they soon became bet- 
ter acquainted, and the young gentleman dis- 
coved who he was: the marriage was quick- 
ly concluded, and his wife brought him eigh- 
teen hundred pounds a year, besides a consid- 
erable sum of money. 


O¢?-The following is taken from an Irish paper. We 
hope it will be interesting to our readers from the 
circumstance of Mr. Bartley’s having sustained the 
principle character in the piece this week. 


BELFAST THEATRE. 


Ow Monday evening as extraordinary an exhibition 
as we ever witnessed was brought out at our thea- 
tre—a farce acted by one, or rather the speaking 
part for 13 or 14 characters, all performed by one 
actor (Mr. Talbot) in spite of the continual efforts of 
the other dramatis personz (13 or 14 in number) to 
get ina word; by the dint of rapid uttérance unceas- 
ing volubility, he keeps and supports the whole talk- 
ing to bimself; and from the rising of the curtain to 
the end of the farce of the usual length of farces 
witLout any rest from division of acts, never ceases 
a dialogue, he forms from their signs, expressive of 
their opinions and his own, which, even in change of 
scene, is heard at a distance to contiuue its never 
failing utterance even when off the stage, so far it is 
an instance of extraordinary memory ; but as a proof 
of extraordinary versatility of talent, it will be only 
necessary to enumerate what the hero of this piece 
has to do; he opens the plot tg his valet, explains 
the rise and progress of his love for his mistress, in- 
forms bim of the difficulties which he met in his way 
of his obtaining her, asks his ad vice to conquer them ; 
never waits to hear a reply, but conjectures what he 
is about to give, relates his own plans for opposing 
his rival; meets his mistress, makes love to her, re- 

lies for her, takes her answer as pee: by her 
ks, gives an account both of bimeelf and his rival ; 
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personates a Jew to bear testimony to his own char- 
acter and ageinst that of the French Marquis; re- 
presents the Marquis, whom he personates as such a 
fop as to disgust hisintended father-in-law ; dances 
the minuet de la cour with a stpposed partner, and 
sings a duet with his supposed mistress; personates 
his own mother in a Scotch dialect; assumes the 
language and dress of each character so completely 
and instawtaneously, that all identity is seemingly 
lost; puts to flight with the force of his tongue 5 talk-a- 
tive women ; out argues his father, mother, and ail 
his and his mistress’ relations, and brings the farce 
to its catastrophe, by leaving no party any thing to 
say against all parties being reconciled ; then propo- 
ses that they shall conclude with a general song— 
sings every body’s own for them, even to the full 
chorus. The audience, even to the last still expect- 
ed that some one else will be permitted to speak 
or sing. This most singular entertainment was hail- 
ed with as much applause as we ever heard. and was 
announced for a second representation with three 
peals. The farce is said to be taken from the French, 
and to have been acted in Paris with considerable 
success ; we believe, however, that the hint only 
was taken from the Paris piece, and that the whole 
of what was represented here was of Mr. Talbot's 
own manufacture, the French piece having only the 
volubility of the hero to rest on, this having besides 
the surprise of the change of dress and character.— 
Whatever of talent it may boast, is only as may be 
expected in a farce, of a light kind; but the ingen- 
uity and industry evinced in committing so much to 
memory: and the extraordinary and perfect adop- 
tion of various dialects and manners amidst such un 
ceasing volubility, is, indeed, truly surprising. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Saturday, January 16,1819. 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 
ATHENEUM. 

Dvruinc the year commencing with January Ist, 
1818, ending January Ist, 1819, there have been 
presented to the Boston Atheneum, 43 folios—66 
4to—187 8vo—101 12mo., 397 vols. —Together with 
various pamphlets, &c. At the close of the last year, 
this valuable institution was found to contain 18,706 

tt. 

At Roxbury on Wednesday morning, about five 
o’clock, a house belonging to Mr. Remember Pres- 
ton, of this town, and a house and barn, owned by 
Mr. Guild, a tanner, and hired by Mr. Woods, sad- 
dler, were destroyed by fire. A horse belonging to 
J. Harrington, Esq. and a horse belonging to Mr. W. 
were burnt so as to cause their death—and a chaise 
belonging to Mr’ H. was ‘destroyed. 
—— ee 

To Readers and Correspondents. 

Errata.-—In the piece intitled, ‘*Fate of Genius,’ 
in last Magazine,—in the last line in the fourth verse 
for “power,” read **frown,”’—also, 2d line of sixth 
verse for “small,” read “broad.” ; 

“*Hypocracy,” will appear in our next. 

MARRIED 

In Boston.—Mr. Charles J. Hadley to Miss Mar- 

garet B. M’Langbilin. 


DIED, 
In Boston.—Master Henry Augustus Clap, young- 
est son of widow Sarah C. 
Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Amos,Lawrence, aged 29. 
Beverly.—Mr. Siles Waldon, aged 66. 


BOSTON THEATRE, 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 18, 
Will be performed the much admired wage ty of the 
GAMESTER. 
Mr. Beverly, - - - 
Mrs. Beverly, - - - 


To which will be added the 
FORTY THIEVES. 


Mr. BantigY. 
Mrs. BARTLEY. 
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CABINET OF APOLLO, 
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Inrrarion of the third Ode of Anacreon, 


Now Sol’s oblique and scanty rays 
Brought back the drezr of winter’s days— 


And now, the intervening cloud 
Does Luna’s milder radience shroud, 
When little Cupid plod his way, 


Which “long 2 dreary hamlet lay— 

And as he walked, thc trees between 
My taper thro’ the lattice seen, 

Invited my infant steps to see, 

If 1 could make him any glee— 

With artless yoice, and plaintive moan, 
Phe urchin thus his cause makes known: 

Do, gentle stranger, *ope thy door, 

A homeless orphan cold and poor, 
Implores thy aid and bere I die 
Under this bleak and moonless sky, 
Unless some pity warm thy heart 
To take a wretched orphan’s part. 

My breast was with compassion mov'd 

At such a tale, in such a mood— 

I grasped the door, beheld a Boy 

Of rosy visage, arch and coy, 

His bow was on his shoulders slung, 
And by his side his quiver hung ; 

His eyes were of the lovliest hue, 

A kind of soft but dazzling blue : 

His look seemed pointed Jike a dart, 
That piere’d and pierc’d my troubled heart— 
Love’s wiles worked silently—not slow, 
1 wondered what purturb’d me so. 

But soon compos’d { welcom’d home 
The little wanderer from the storm— 
Blaze up my fire with crackling fir, 
Which soon his infant limbs bestir— 
Kod then with smiling face said he, 
“*Let’s try,”’ my host “‘what loss to me, 
“These slackning chords of mine sustain 
“By long exposure to the rain.” 

. Like light’ning, flew the barbed dart, 
And fixed its venom in my heart— 
Then loudly laughing up he rose, 
‘*My host, my bow is strong, itself it shows, 
“llow well it has performed its part 
“For shortly you'll be sick at heart. ©. 
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Waart’s become of Ned Megrims would any one 
know, 

I will tell what I heard, tho’ perhaps "tis not so; 

I heard that one day, he fell ill of the spleen, 

When a fit of the blue devils, also, set in; 

He foam’d at the mouth and rav’d with his tongue, 

And curs’d maids and widows and wives old and 


oung. 

The tien all fied at the sound of his voice, 
And even the men were alarm’d at the noise. 

So they call’d in a Doctor they happen'd to meet, 
Who was walking, along, up and down in the 


street, 
And show’d him to Ned—quite a stranger "twas 
thought— 
For *twas Reason herself in the Doctor's ald coat. 
How well it became her, | can’t stop to tell, 
For poor Mr. Megrims was terribly ill. 
Now ~ doctor walk’d up with a very grave 
look, 
And lifted his wand o’er his head as he spoke, 
Come out of him all ye foul spirits, he said, 
=, heard the command and departed from 
ed. 
Restor'd to his senses—Ned call’d in the sex, 
That he'd spent all his talents to plague and per- 


plex; 
And when he'd collected them all round his bed, 
With his eyes full of tears he look’d up and he said, 


© 
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"Sweet souls,—the delight and the comfort of 


men, 

“I have done you much wrong with my tongue 
and my pen, 

But now I repent—Alas! his voice shook, 

And he ne’er spoke again—but he gave such a 
look 

Of repentance and love, as he bowed to his fate, 

That they cri’d “‘Live Megrims!” but oh! ‘twas 
too Jate. 


SELECTED. - 


NIGHT. 


Evenine warns, and ni,bt appears, 
Rob’d in ether darkly blue, 
In solemn majesty she comes, 
Her diadem bedecked with suns; 
Riot and peace her steps pursue, 
Her face is bathed in dewy tears. 


Now labors’ children, worn with care, 
Seek relief in calm repose ; 
The friend of innocence and joy, 
Of happiness, without alloy, 
Swiftly flies from earthly woes, 
Sorrow, sickness, and despair. 


The clouds, celestial sable waves, 
Roll slowly o’er their azure bed, 
Dying night's robe a blacker hue, 
And then the moon bursts forth to view, 
Silent rears her lovely head, 
Her path with silvery light she paves. 


The dew-drop is the only sound, 
Breaking on still midnight’s hour ; 
Then let my mind, by virtue taught, 
With holy truths divine be fraught, 
Nor mists or error lour, 
But cheering faith, refulgent, shine around. 


MATRIMONIAL CONTENTION. 


A JOLLY young farmer whose new married wife, 

Had just taken residence with him for life, 

Threw early one morning so sturdy and smart, 

*Cross the roof of his cottage the rope of his cart ; 

Then in accents of honey, “‘Sweet Molly,” he said, 

(For a month had not pass’d since the parties were 
wed, 

“Sweet Molly to the back of the cottage repair?’ — 

No sooner he said it than Molly was there ; 

“Now draw down that rope that hangs over the roof, 

““Draw harder,” cries Ned, “‘you don’t draw hard 
enough ;” 

Still harder ske drew, but how hard was the case, 

Tho’ she puil’d it and twitch’d it, it still kept its 
place ; 

“Come round to the front now, sweet Molly with 
me, 

“Draw gently now love, for *tis coming you see.” 

So gently they draw, and the rope was soon sprawl- 


ing, 
“Now let us hereafter have one way in hauling. 
“]f onward, while passing the journey of life, 
‘You pull against Ned, or Ned pulls against wife, 
“The rope of ccntention will always hang o’er us, 
‘“‘There’s nothing but discord and jarring before us ; 
‘But let us forever as times roll along, 
“And cares and vexations around us may throng, 
‘Whatever the tide be, the wind or the weather, 
“But choose the same end, and both pull together,” 


= 
HOPE. 
Horr is a pledge of glorious rest, 
To weary mortals given ; 


A flower we cultivate on earth, 
To reap the fruit in heaven. 


AMUSEMENT. 


Ir being told Antigonus, in order to intimi- 
date him, as he marched to the field of battle, 
that the enemy would shoot such vollies of 
arrows as would intercept the light of the sun, 
he replied, I am very glad, for it being hot 
weather, we can fight in the shade. 

A young barber coming to trim a gentle. 
man, asked him, what was become of his mas- 
ter, who was wont to trim him? Sir, quoth 
the shaver, my master has left off shop-keep- 
ing, and has turned your worship over to me. 

A girl instituted a prosecution against a 
young man for seduction; but on stx'ing her 
case, her lawyer did not think she had facts 
enough to support it. She left bim ver 
melancholy, but returning next day wit 
an air of triumph, she said, another fact, sir, 
he has seduced me again this morning. 


The word ruined is sometimes strangely ap- 
plied. It is now several years since one of 
the venerable inhabitants of King’s-place, told 
the Duke of Q that she had just had consign- 
ed to her from Yorkshire, a young and beaw 
tiful girl, who would suit him to a T, as she 
was ignorant of life, unacquainted with the 
town, inexperienced, simple, captivatingy&c. 
The duke agreed to the terms, paid down the 
stipulated sum, fixed upon his hour, and was 
introduced to this paragon of innocence and 
simplicity, when to his inexpressible surprise, 
he recognized an old acquaintance. Mercy 
on me, said he, why J ruined you ten months 
ago. No, your grace, replied she, you did 
not, I takes more ®uining than you think for. 

I will save you a thousand pounds, says an 
Irish gentleman to an old man, if you don’t 
stand in your own light. How,says the other. 
You have a daughter, and you intend to give 
her ten thousand pounds as a marriage por- 
tion. I shall, replied the other. Sir, I will 
take her with nine thousand. 

I cannot imagine, says a gentleman to Sam 
Foote, what our restless patriots would wish 
to do with the king? I will tell vou replied 
Foote, they would send him off in the Dover 
stage, and the Prince of Wales in the basket 
and consign them both to Hanover. 

Indeed, friend Tom, said one citizen to 
another, you have spoiled the look of your 
nag, by cropping his ears so close, what could 
be your reason for it? Why, friend Turtle, 1 
will tell you,—my horse had a strange knack 
of being frightened, and on very trifling occa- 
sjons would prick up his ears as if he had seen 
the devil, and so to cure him, | cropt him. 

When Doctor Arne had once a production 
damned, he met Foote behind the scenes, and 
with a very grave face, said he thought it was 
hard usage—for surely, says he, the piece has 
a great deal of good in it. A great deal, says 
Foote, a great deal! but setting aside its pie- 
ty and morality, there never was any thing 
that deserved that decree more, since damn- 
ing came nto fashion. 





i ting neatly exécuted on satin for 
Ladies’ Indispensibles, Work-Boxes, &c. at 
the Magazine Office,—Where all other kinds 
of Printing will be executed at short notice, 
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